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"CLARK MILLS." 

Paper read before the Louisiana Historical Society on June 28, 1921, 
By W. O. HART 

CLARK MILLS, the sculptor of the three Jackson 
statues and of other great works of art, was born in 
Onondaga County, New York, on December 1, 1815, and 
died in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, on 
January 12, 1883. 

He was left an orphan at the age of five years, and then 
lived with a maternal uncle, but becoming dissatisfied with 
his home, ran away in 1828. After a hard experience work- 
ing on a farm, cutting cedar posts in a swamp, and learning 
the millwright's trade, he reached New Orleans, La., where 
he stayed a year and then went to Charleston, S. C. Here 
he learned the stucco business, which he followed until 1835, 
when he discovered a new method of taking a cast from the 
living face, which enabled him to make busts so cheaply 
that he soon had as much work as he could do. He then 
resolved to try cutting in marble, and began a bust of John 
C. Calhoun, for which he was awarded a gold medal by the 
city council of Charleston, and it was placed by them in the 
city hall. Subsequently he executed busts of John Preston, 
Wade Hampton and other eminent South Carolinians. He 
was invited in 1848 to furnish a design for an equestrian 
statue of Andrew Jackson, to be erected in Washington. 
He completed his model in eight months, and it was ac- 
cepted. His treatment was entirely original. The statue 
was unveiled on the anniversary of the battle of New Or- 
leans in 1853. It stands in Lafayette Square, and was cast 
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from cannon taken from the British during the War of 1812. 
Later he obtained a second commission for a colossal eques- 
trian statue of George Washington and purchased ground 
in the vicinity of Washington, where he built a complete 
foundry. His statue of Washington represents a scene 
in the Battle of Princeton. It is placed in Washington 
Circle, at 25th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton City, and was dedicated on February 22, 1860. Mean- 
while Mr. Mills also executed a replica of his Jackson statue 
for the city of New Orleans, La. In 1860 he began his 
statue of Freedom, after Thomas Crawford's designs, 
which was completed in 1863, and now stands above the 
dome of the Capitol. The latter part of his life was spent 
in making busts, and he invented a method of putting plaster 
on the face of his subjects, thereby adding greatly to the 
truthfulness of his casts. 

The first equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson was erected 
in the City of Washington in what is known as Lafayette 
Square and was unveiled on January 8, 1853, the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, where the 
orator of the day was Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, then 
a member of the Senate of the United States and one of the 
unsuccessful candidates for the Presidency in 1860. 

At the close of the address of Mr. Douglas, amidst shouts 
of the thousands who had surrounded him, Clark Mills was 
introduced. He had no words to express his feelings, and 
in lieu of words he pointed to the veiled statue; the veil 
was instantly withdrawn, and Jackson on his steed, as if in 
full action, full of life and energy, was revealed. That 
was his speech, and none could have been more appropriate. 
Without instruction, without instruments or appliances, with 
but little encouragement, and against the remonstrances and 
hindrances of men of art and men of science, he labored 
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for years, and by a simple gesture he pointed to the result 
of his labors. The scene was most picturesque, and at the 
close of the ceremonies many of the spectators lingered in 
admiration of the matchless work which the hands of a 
man of the people had fashioned. 

The first replica of this statue is in Jackson Square in 
New Orleans and was unveiled on February 9, 1856, when 
Mr. Mills, in explaining to the people the idea which guided 
him in fashioning the statue, said: 

"The statue before you represents one who, with a hand- 
ful of men proved himself the saviour of your beautiful 
city. General Jackson is there represented as he appeared 
on the morning of the 8th of January, forty-one years ago. 
He has advanced to the center of the line in the act of 
review; the lines have come to present arms as a salute to 
their commander, who is acknowledging it by raising his 
chapeau, according to the military etiquette of that day. 
His restive horse, anticipating the next move, attempts to 
dash down the line; the bridle hand of the dauntless hero 
being turned under, shows that he is restraining the horse, 
whose open mouth and curved neck indicate that the animal 
is feeling the bit. I have thought this explanation neces- 
sary as there are many critics who profess not to under- 
stand the conception of the artist." 

The fantastic story regarding this statue that the horse 
stands balanced without even being bolted is incorrect be- 
cause a recent examination thereof by Mr. Robert Glenk, a 
member of the Society, has shown that the horse is securely 
fastened. 

The last public appearance of the great sculptor, Mr. 
Mills, was when the third of the Jackson statues was un- 
veiled in the city of Nashville on May 29, 1880, when 
Louisiana was most worthily represented by General W. J. 
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Behan, a member of the Louisiana Historical Society, and 
several others, including four veterans of the battle of New 
Orleans. This was the last public address of Mr. Mills 
and here is what he said: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: Having been requested to make 
some remarks on this occasion before the distinguished peo- 
ple of Nashville, I will state that the statue before you is a 
triplicate of the one now standing in front of the President's 
House in Washington, which was not only the first eques- 
trian statue ever self-poised on the hind feet in the world, 
but was also the first ever molded and cast in the United 
States. 

"The incident selected for representation in this statue 
occurred at the battle of New Orleans, on the 8th day of 
January, 1815. The commander-in-chief has advanced to 
the center of the lines in the act of review. The lines have 
come to present arms as a salute to their commander, who 
acknowledges it by raising his chapeau four inches from his 
head, according to the military etiquette of that period. But 
his restive horse, anticipating the next evolution, rears and 
attempts to dash down the line, while his open mouth and 
curved neck show that he is being controlled by the hand of 
his noble rider. 

"I have deemed this explanation important to answer a 
criticism upon the fact that the horse is rearing and Jackson 
has his hat off. Critics should reflect that a spirited war- 
horse, although brought to a halt, will not long remain so. 

"The city of Nashville has just cause for pride from the 
fact that of the three statues cast from the same model 
that the one before you is the most perfect of them .all." 



